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Gditorial 
PARTNERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION 


The coming year ought to be notable for a large increase in the 
membership of the Association and for a closer gathering together of 
the forces. It is well to have the intercourse of the annual meetings, 
the personal greetings and the exchange of views; it is well to have 
the bond of the Journal that reaches the 1700 members (which num- 
ber we ought to increase largely this year). 

But after all it is the comparatively few that come together at the 
annual meeting, and the connection of the great body of members 
through the medium of the Classical Journal and Classical Philology 
rather represents a loose membership than the partnership and 
participation that must serve to awaken the keenest interest. 

There is no need of exhortation so far as the college and university 
interests are concerned. They will take care of themselves, and 
there is no danger that they will not be kept alive; but if the Associa- 
tion would do its most effective missionary work it must penetrate 
to the secondary schools of its region severally and individually, and 
then hold them close in something like real affiliation. 

This can be done effectively by organizing in each state an auxil- 
lary association (preferably in connection with whatever classical 
organization already exists in the state). In such section meetings 
matters of particular import to the general Association can be dis- 
cussed, criticisms and suggestions can be offered, local conditions can 
be better known, and a more intimate relationship established between 
the forces of the various states and the Association at large. Most 
of all, on the part of those teachers who can not attend the annual 
meetings, the personal interest that comes from participation will be 
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stimulated. We need these auxiliary meetings to make the Associa- 


tion as an organization complete. 
It will be recalled that at the Nashville meeting the following 


resolution was adopted: 

Each state vice-president shall be authorized to organize in his own state an 
auxiliary association which shall be known as the Section of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, of which all members of the Classical 
Association (residing in said state) shall be members ex facto, and whose purpose 
shall be primarily the consideration of local classical interests and their relation 
to the Association. These sections shall meet at least once a year at a place and 
time to be determined by the state vice-president, who shall be ex officio chairman. 
The vice-president shall transmit to the secretary-treasurer a record of such pro- 
ceedings as shall be of general interest within four weeks following the date of the 
meeting. 

This movement is well under way and such sections have been 
formed in several of our states. This year it ought to be done in all 
of them. It is hoped and urged that each vice-president will early 
take this matter in charge in connection with his regular campaign for 





membership. 
It is not necessary that the section organization be particularly elab- 


orate or formal. Distinctly it should not displace or interfere with 
any classical organization already existing. Where such organiza- 
tion already exists the proposed section can probably best be made a 
part of the regular programme; but it ought to be essentially a nerve 
that connects with the central Association. ‘The members must feel 
that they are not simply patrons of the Association at large, but real 
participants. In this way we shall increase the state body of work- 
ers; in this way we shall best retain the membership already gained ; 
in this way we shall have in fact a classical organism. 


BERNARD CAMILLUS BONDURANT 


It is our sad duty to chronicle the death of Professor B. C. Bon- 
durant at Asheville, N. C., on August 19. He was born at Rice, 
W. Va., August 13, 1870, and graduated from Hampden-Sidney 
College as second honor man in 1891. The next two years were 
spent in private tutoring and 1893-94 as principal of Jefferson Col- 
legiate Institute, Monticello, Fla. After a year at Western Kentucky 
College as professor of Latin and German, he held the Latin pro- 
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fessorship in Bethany College for a quadrennium. During 1899- 
1900 he was fellow and instructor in Latin at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, receiving his Master’s degree at the close of the year. Then 
for two years he was professor of Latin and French at the Hamilton 
College for Women, Lexington, Ky., and in 1902 began a period of 
graduate study at the University of Chicago, where he held a fellow- 
ship for two years and received his doctorate in 1g05. Thenceforward 
until his final illness he was professor of Latin and Greek in the 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Crowded as these years 
were with ceaseless effort, he yet found time and energy for summer 
work at the University of Virginia, Cornell, and elsewhere. 

Dr. Bondurant attended the meeting of the Classical Association 
in New Orleans last spring and read a scholarly paper, which will 
appear in the December number of this Journal, on “The Status 
of the Classics in the South.” He was far from well during the 
last two days of the session and came down with malaria immediately 
upon returning to Tallahassee. During convalescence, symptoms of 
consumption were discovered and he at once obtained a leave of 
absence, resigned his summer engagement at the University of 
Colorado (where he had taught also during the previous summer), 
and sought recuperation at Comfort, Texas. From May 21 to 
June 18 he was with his brother, Principal W. W. Bondurant, A.M., 
at San Antonio, and then went to Asheville, where he died. The 
interment was at the family home, Rice, W. Va., August 21, 1909. 

Professor Bondurant was of that stock which has contributed so 
much to American life, the French-Huguenot. He was the soul of 
honor, truth, and purity, and his southern hospitality made his room 
in Snell Hall a rendezvous for his fellow graduate students, whom 
he charmed by sallies of dry wit. His scholarship is attested by his 
thesis, “An Historical Study of Decimus Brutus” (1907), which 
elicited several cordial reviews both at home and abroad, and his 
success in the classroom was conspicuous. He belonged to the 
K. A. fraternity and the Masons, and was an active member of the 
Disciples’ Church. Broad in his sympathies, true to exalted ideals, 
loyal and helpful to his friends, thinking no guile and suspecting 
none, he has gone from those who can ill afford the loss and has left 
a noble and difficult pattern for their emulation. my F 





ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1908 


By GEoRGE H. CHASE 
Harvard University 


In the reports of explorations in Greek lands during the year 1908 
the most notable feature is the constantly increasing attention paid to 
the relics of the prehistoric age and the comparative neglect of the 
older “classic” sites.‘ If the spirit of Schliemann still haunts the 
regions that he loved so well, it must derive unbounded satisfaction 
from the contemplation of the modern search for prehistoric anti- 
quities, once so much neglected by students of Greek archaeology. 

In one region, however, in Asia Minor, the craze for the prehistoric 
is less marked, though perhaps only from lack of material. Here the 
Germans and the Austrians continue patiently to explore the Greek 
(and even the Roman and Byzantine) remains of Pergamum, Miletus, 
and Ephesus, content to add new facts to the already large store of 
information about the historic age of Greece, and only occasionally 
lighting upon objects from the period before the time of recorded 
history. It is difficult to obtain recent information about these 
explorations, since the official reports are issued at best a year or more 
later than the excavations themselves, and in regard to last year’s 
work at Miletus and Ephesus I have been unable to obtain any definite 
information. The most recent official reports, however, make it 
possible to supplement my earlier summaries in many details. So 
the sixth preliminary report of the work at Miletus, which covers the 
years 1906 and 1907, gives an interesting account of the early develop- 
ment of the city. Near the later temple of Athena remains of 
Mycenaean houses were found, and above them a layer with geomet- 
ric pottery. Then follow extensive remains on the height now called 
Kalabaktepe, which evidently mark the site of the city destroyed by 
the Persians in 494 B.c., and not reinhabited. Here remains of a 


' This year, as last, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Dawkins’ 
‘* Archaeology in Greece,” in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXVIII (1908), pp. 319- 
36, and to the “‘ Archaeological News” in the American Journal of Archaeology, XII 


(1908), pp. 359-69, and XIII (1909), pp. 75-94. 
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temple and its surrounding wall have been discovered, and a long 
stretch of the town wall, dating from the period of late geometric 
pottery (not later than 650 B. Cc. and probably considerably earlier) 
has been excavated. The pottery includes most of the varieties in 
use from late Mycenaean times down to 494: Mycenaean, geometric, 
“Rhodian” and “Samian” ware (both of which are possibly Mile- 
sian), Naucratite, “Cyrenaic,” Corinthian, and Attic, both black- 
figured and red-figured. After the destruction by the Persians, the 
city of the fifth and later centuries was built in the plain, and it is 
the extensive ruins of this settlement that the Germans have been 
gradually uncovering since 1899. In 1906 and 1907 attention was 
directed mainly to the Hellenistic gymnasium, the Roman bath, the 
Ionic portico at the Lion’s Harbor, the baths of Faustina, and the 
early Christian basilica near the shrine of Aesculapius,—a list which 
gives an excellent idea of the wide range of interests involved in this 
excavation. The second part of the official publication appeared dur- 
ing the year. 

For Ephesus the latest reports cover the years 1905-7. The 
buildings along the paved street which leads from the theater to the 
Magnesian Gate were more thoroughly examined and the Hellenistic 
agora and the church of St. Mary with its baptistry were cleared so as 
to show the earlier forms as well as the later changes. The Magne- 
sian Gate was shown to have a wide central passageway and two 
narrower side passages, with lions flanking the pillars. The space in 
front of the Library was cleared and in it various architectural frag- 
ments were brought together in such a way as to form a sort of 
architectural museum. At the top of the ramp which leads up from 
this open space to the street the foundation of a round building of 
Hellenistic times was discovered, and the store of inscriptions was 
considerably increased. During the year the results of Mr. Hogarth’s 
work at the temple of Diana in 1906 were published by the British 
Museum. 

At Pergamum the Germans worked mostly in the neighborhood of 
the great gymnasium. Nearby they found the ruins of a temple with 
a triple statue base, identified with some probability as a temple of 
Aesculapius, Hermes, and Heracles, remains of several large halls, 
and many inscriptions. In the lower city an amphitheater, a stadium, 
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and a large bath have been explored. In the plain outside the town, 
the largest of the tumuli, measuring about 500 meters in circumference, 
which is supposed to be the tomb of one of the kings, has been exam- 
ined sufficiently to show that it was surrounded by a wall and had a 
flight of steps leading to the top. The latest official report, covering 
the years 1900-7, is published in the Athenische Mittheilungen for 
1908, pp. 327-441, pls. 18-26. 

Among the islands of the Aegean, Crete again deserves the first 
consideration, and it is pleasant to note that the most important work 
has this year been done by an American. Mr. Seager, whose work 
at Psefra was mentioned in last year’s report, this year attacked 
Moklés, another islet off the northern coast, and discovered another 
settlement which had apparently been inhabited from the Early 
Minoan age. ‘The earliest town appears to have been destroyed at 
the beginning of the Middle Minoan period, during which a poor 
village occupied the site, and then at the beginning of the Late Minoan 
age the town was rebuilt and lasted until the time of the catastrophe 
which destroyed the later palace at Knossos and the settlements at 
Gournid and Psefra. The destruction was evidently by fire, for all 
the houses showed traces of burning and among the débris, in a num- 
ber of cases, human remains were discovered. In the town itself 
comparatively little was found, but in the necropolis many striking 
finds were made. Six of the graves are chamber tombs of the Early 
Minoan period, built of large slabs set on end, with a very large slab 
to close the entrance. In them were many beautifully made stone 
vases of alabaster, steatite, limestone, breccia, and (more rarely) 
marble, with walls in some cases as thin as those of a modern teacup; 
gold diadems, pins, chains, and pendants, recalling the finds in the 
circle of graves at Mycenae, but with simpler and ruder ornamenta- 
tion; ivory seals; short, triangular dagger blades such as have been 
found elsewhere in Early Minoan graves; and clay vases of various 
Early Minoan types. Besides the six chamber tombs, eighteen 
smaller graves were opened, some of which were contemporary with 
the earliest settlement, others with the rude Middle Minoan village. 
These were less splendidly furnished, yet they are said to have con- 
tained 130 stone vases, 150 gold ornaments, 300 vases of terra cotta, 
and a good many seals and weapons, some of the daggers showing 
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the elongated form of the Middle Minoan period. Finally, above 
these earlier graves there were a number of burials belonging to the 
Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I periods. All but one of these 
consisted of inverted jars containing bones of children. The single 
exception, a Late Minoan I grave, contained, together with two seal 
stones and several large bowls, the most important single find, a gold 
signet ring with a design in intaglio on the bezel. In the center a 
goddess is seated with her sacred tree in a boat, which has the bow 
shaped like a horse’s head. The boat appears to be moving away 
from the shore, where a door suggests a small shrine. The goddess 
is beckoning to a flaming shield of the familiar figure-of-eight type, 
which seems to be flying toward her from the shrine. Higher up in 
the field are two objects, one probably a double axe, the other of 
uncertain interpretation. That the subject is a religious one seems 
certain, and this ring is undoubtedly to be ranked with the similar 
gold rings from Mycenae as a most important monument for the study 
of early religion. 

These finds at Moklés, like those made at Psefra last year, 
emphasize the density of the population along the northern coast of 
Crete during the prehistoric period. That the same conditions pre- 
vailed in the southern part of the island, in the plain of Messaré, has 
been shown by investigations carried on for several years by Dr. 
Xanthoudides of the Museum at Candia. In the neighborhood of the 
modern village of Koumasa traces of no less than seven prehistoric 
settlements have been discovered within a radius of three miles. All 
of them belong <o the Early Minoan period, and are further interesting 
because the tombs prove that at this time cremation was not at all 
uncommon, though the practice was later given up. 

In the great palace at Knossos, exploration of the corridor or 
cry ptoporticus on the southern front, part of which was discovered in 
1907, led to the discovery of a new complex of rooms west of the 
palace proper, perhaps an official residence of some sort, to accommo- 
date which the corridor had been deliberately cut into at the close 
of an early period in the history of the palace. Between the back 
wall of this building and the cutting below the inner line of the 
cry ptoporticus were found many blocks from the upper part of the 
palace and many small relics which had evidently fallen here at the 
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time of the great catastrophe—fragments of vases of clay and stone, 
bits of painted stucco, bronze figures, and so forth. The most 
striking bit is a piece of an ivory plaque with a wonderfully undercut 
relief representing a griffin seizing a bull. A curious find was a rough 
stone box containing samples of tesserae for mosaic work—rock 
crystal of two kinds, clear and smoked, amethyst, beryl, lapis lazuli, 
copper and gold. The deep, rock-cut vault under the southern 
porch of the palace was only partially explored owing to the difficulty 
and danger with which the work was attended, but enough was done 
to show that its floor lies some fifty-two feet below the original summit 
of the cupola. Its early date is shown by the fact that the earliest 
palace foundations are carried deep down into it, and that the latest 
remains in the filling belong to the very beginning of the Middle 
Minoan period. West of the great palace, on the hill approached by 
the paved road excavated some years ago, a new residence or “ Little 
Palace” was excavated, covering an area of over 9,400 square feet, 
and with a frontage of 114 feet. It dates from the end of the Middle 
Minoan or the beginning of the Late Minoan period, and shows no 
less than four stairways, a “pillar room,” and other features similar 
to those of the great palace. The most remarkable object found here 
wasa “rhyton”’ of steatite in the shape ofa bull’s head; the nostrils 
are inlaid in shell, the eye is formed by a piece of rock crystal, hol- 
lowed out underneath and painted to resemble iris and pupil, the 
horns were apparently of wood covered with gold foil. 

At Phaistos, the Italians completely excavated the outer walls of 
the palace on the south and southwest sides, and further examination 
of the neolithic deposit under the building brought to light remains of 
a trapezoidal house. But the most interesting find on this site is a disc 
of terra cotta, about six and one-quarter inches in diameter, inscribed 
with pictographic characters. There are more than one hundred and 
twenty of these on each side of the disc, arranged between lines which 
run in spirals from the center to the edge. This is the first long 
inscription found in the early Cretan script. More important 
still, the characters are not scratched, as they are on all the other 
Cretan tablets, but impressed with stamps or types, so that the pro- 
cess is a primitive kind of printing, a fresh proof, if any were needed, 
of the inventiveness of the prehistoric Cretans. The characters are 
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of many sorts, including human figures, heads, animals, birds, fish, 
trees, plants and utensils, and many agree with forms found on the 
seal stones. 

The Italians also continued their work at Prinid, and not only 
completed the excavation of the temple from which the archaic 
sculptures recovered in 1907 came, but also discovered a second 
temple. The earlier temple was simple in form, consisting only of 
pronaos and cella. In the center of the cella was a rectangular 
sacrificial pit, lined with stones which showed traces of burning and 
containing burnt clay and animals’ bones. Two column bases in the 
cella suggest a comparison with the ritual pillars found so often 
in the sanctuaries of the Minoan age. The later temple shows a 
more developed form, with pronaos, cella, and opisthodomos, and 
has only one base in the cella, apparently for an altar rather than 
a column. 

Finally, in connection with Crete, attention may be called to the 
recent publication of the important results of the excavations at 
Gournid, conducted by Mrs. Hawes (Miss Boyd). 

At Rhodes, Dr. Kinch discovered a Mycenaean graveyard near the 
site of Lindos, and excavated a large part of the town of the historical 
period at the southern end of the island, together with its necropolis. 
He reports the discovery of two sanctuaries, one inside the walls of 
the town and one outside near the harbor, and of pottery of many 
early kinds, proto-Corinthian, Corinthian, Naucratite, Cypriote, 
Ionic, and so forth. This not only proves an extensive trade in the 
period before 500 B. C., but should be of very great importance for the 
study of Greek ceramics. Dr. Kinch’s book on the excavations at 
Lindos is said to be nearly ready. 

At Delos, the explorations of the French have been continued, but 
I have seen no account of their results in 1908, except a brief statement 
that they discovered a public fountain and in it a large bronze bas- 
relief, the only monument of this kind ever found at Delos. It is 
reported an excellent work of the Hellenistic period, representing a 
sacrifice to Hecate. 

On the mainland of Greece the prosecution of the American excava- 
tions at Corinth led to the clearing up of several doubtful points. 
The western boundary of the temenos of Apollo was determined by 
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the discovery of cuttings in the rock for the lower courses of a wall, 
and on the north side of the temple, in a deep trench, parts of the 
bounding wall of the time of Augustus were found, preserved to a 
height of twelve to fifteen feet. Below this were traces of a stoa, 
which evidently formed the decoration of this side of the precinct 
in Greek times. At the northwest corner of the agora, the end of the 
northwest stoa was cleared, and a broad flight of steps leading to the 
higher level west of the agora was uncovered. This stairway was 
largely built of materials taken from an earlier gateway. Many of 
the poros blocks are covered with well-preserved stucco, and one of 
them still has inscribed on it the name of Cn. Babbius Philinus, who 
built the round structure mentioned in last year’s report. By the 
discovery of the outside wall of the theater the dimensions of that 
structure can be determined more exactly. Among the single finds 
are a curious late statue made from an architrave block, and a mould 
for a terra cotta Athena of fifth-century type, many fragments of 
geometric and proto-Corinthian vases, and a hydria of the Fikellura 
type. The latter was found with other vase fragments in a curious 
pocket above the level of the Roman market place, where apparently 
the ground was left undisturbed when the level of the market place 
was lowered in Roman times. 

The work of the British School at Sparta was again very largely 
devoted to the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia. The principal result 
was the recovery of a very early temple below the level of the temple 
of the sixth century, and evidently contemporary with the earliest 
altar. Of this building only parts of two walls are preserved; the 
rest was destroyed by the building of the later temple. The pre- 
served portions consist of foundation walls of small unworked stones 
and vertical slabs. Above these was found a mass of burned earth, 
which showed that the walls were made of unburnt brick. In the 
center of the building is a row of flat stones, and opposite these are 
other flat stones built into the side and end walls. These probably 
served as bases for wooden beams, of which those at the sides formed 
a framework for the brick walls and those in the center were pillars 
supporting the roof. The date of this early temple cannot be later 
than the eighth century B.c. It ranks, therefore, as one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest temple in Greece, and confirms the theory advanced 
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by Dérpfeld after his study of the Heraeum at Olympia that the Doric 
temple is derived from an early structure of wood and unburnt brick. 
In the lower levels about the early temple, as in the levels about the 
altar, many votive offerings were found, especially some excellent 
carved ivories. One of these represents Prometheus torn by the eagle, 
another a Centaur stabbed by a Lapith. Among the many fragments 
of pottery found here the most important belong to the so-called 
“Cyrenaic” class. The fragments of this sort are very numerous 
and it is reported that the development can be traced in such a way 
as to make it probable that the “ Cyrenaic”’ pottery is really Spartan— 
a theory which had been advanced before, but without sufficient 
evidence. 

South of Sparta, the work at the site of the throne of Amyclaean 
Apollo, which was left unfinished at the death of Professor Furt- 
wangler, has been completed at the expense of the Greek Archaeologi- 
cal Society, and the results are to be published as a tribute to the 
memory of the great German archaeologist. 

At Athens, the Greek Society began the clearing of the ancient 
agora with an excavation just east of the “Theseum,” but as yet no 
important finds have been made. ‘The work of piecing together the 
fragments of sculpture in the Acropolis Museum made considerable 
progress. Especially Dr. Heberdey, of the Austrian School, suc- 
ceeded in restoring one of the pediment groups of the Old Temple of 
Athena. In the center is a lioness attacking a bull, while a huge 
lion faces her. On each side was a serpent. Fragments of an eagle 
were also identified, but its position cannot yet be determined. 

At Sunium Dr. Stais made further investigations about the temple 
and found more fragments of statues and other votive offerings 
injured by the Persians, including the shins of the colossal Apollo 
which is now in the National Museum at Athens. 

Farther north, at Rhits6na in Boeotia, the site of ancient Myca- 
lessus, where Professor Burrows excavated a series of sixth-century 
tombs in the fall of 1907, a number of other graves, partly of the sixth 
century and partly of Hellenistic times, were explored by Mr. Ure 
of the British School. The earlier tombs contained many vases and 
archaic figures, as well as some bronze and silver. The later graves 
contained simple black-glazed pottery and statuettes of the Tanagra 
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type. The excavation is of considerable importance because the 
graves in this district have rarely been carefully investigated and 
because the earlier graves show that the Boeotian geometric ware 
continued to be made down to the latter part of the sixth century. 
It was found together with Attic black-figured ware and even with 
early red-figured vases. 

Near the railway station at Chaeronea a large tumulus was investi- 
gated by Dr. Soteriades and found to contain human skeletons, bones 
of animals, stone implements, neolithic vases, and terra cotta idols. 
It is evidently a burial mound dating from the neolithic period, like 
some smaller mounds in Phocis which were also examined by Dr. 
Soteriades. The pottery exhibits many analogies to neolithic ware 
from Thessaly and farther north. The finest specimens are decorated 
with geometric patterns in red on a white ground, like the ware found 
some years ago by Dr. Tsountas at Dhimini and Sesklo in Thessaly. 
Another variety has white designs on a fine black ground, and so 
resembles the Cretan Kamares ware, though it is very doubtful if 
there is any relation between the two. 

Even more important for the neolithic period in northern Greece 
was the work of Mr. Wace and Mr. Droop of the British School at 
Zerélia near Almyré6 in Phthiotis. This has long been considered the 
site of Itonus, a theory which is now disproved by the scantiness of 
the Greek remains. As if to compensate for this, however, the 
excavators discovered a deposit of neolithic remains from six to eight 
meters thick, consisting of débris from no less than eight settlements, 
one above the other and easily distinguishable by the layers of burnt 
mud brick resulting from the destruction of the huts. In the earliest 
settlement the pottery has red-on-white decoration similar to that 
of the pottery from the tumulus of Chaeronea. In the latest settle- 
ment, though no bronze was found, several fragments of late Mycen- 
aean ware came to light. This suggests several interesting conclu- 
sions. On the one hand, the Mycenaean sherds, which undoubtedly 
represent imported ware, make it impossible to date the last settle- 
ment earlier than about 1200 B.c., and suggest that the neolithic 
civilization lingered on in northern Greece long after the use of bronze 
was known in the southern region; and on the other, the earliest 
settlement with its red-on-white pottery must be dated well before 
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2,000 B.C., probably in the first half of the third millennium, as is 
suggested by the excavators. 

During the year, Dr. Arvanitopoullos, the discoverer of the painted 
stelae at Pagasae, explored five more towers and found many more 
stelae, which, like the others, have been placed in the local museum 
at Volo. He has also published some of the best specimens, so that 
it is now possible to form an estimate of the importance of these 
monuments. The subjects show many analogies to stelae with 
relief decoration. Scenes from daily life, parting scenes, where one 
figure clasps the hand of another, the funerary banquet, and sacrificial 
scenes arecommon. The most remarkable of the stelae represents the 
death of a woman in childbirth. The woman lies on a bed in a 
chamber which is represented in considerable detail. Only her head 
and breast are preserved. At the foot of the bed stood a man gazing 
intently and sorrowfully at the woman. Little more than the head of 
this figure is preserved, but the face is remarkable for its realism and 
pathos. Behind the bed stands a nurse, holding the child in her arms, 
and in the doorway the head and shoulders of a fourth figure can be 
seen. On account of the skilful grouping and composition, the 
realism, and the delight in picturesque details, Dr. Arvanitopoullos 
places the paintings in the Hellenistic period, and this date is con- 
firmed by one of the monuments, which commemorates a soldier 
killed at the capture of Phthiotic Thebes by Philip V in 217 B.c. 
The best paintings show a knowledge of the principles of perspective 
and chiaroscuro greatly in advance of what was to be expected from 
the vase-paintings and the wall-paintings of Pompeii. A recent 
report states that Dr. Arvanitopoullos has discovered a stoa some 
170 feet long, dating from the fourth or the third century B.c., and 
foundations for a temple, measuring some forty-five by thirty feet. 
The walls of the stoa were covered with fine stucco and were appar- 
ently decorated with paintings. 

A consideration of the year’s work in western Greece takes us back 
again to the prehistoric period, since practically all the important 
undertakings in this region were directed or inspired by Dr. Dérpfeld 
and carried out primarily with a2 desire to strengthen his Leucas- 
Ithaca theory by finding on the mainland traces of civilization 
similar to that which he has discovered at Leucas. This year Dr. 
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Dérpfeld met with considerable success. At Olympia, further inves- 
tigation between the Pelopium, the Heraeum, and the Metroum 
brought to light, below the layer of geometric bronzes, the founda- 
tions of no less than six houses, four of which have a semicircular 
apse attached to a rectangular room. No metal was found about 
these walls, but stone implements, obsidian and flint flakes, and hand- 
made, monochrome pottery similar to that of Leucas. The succes- 
sion of periods is clearest under the northeast corner of the Pelopium. 
Below the boundary wall of the classical period comes a layer contain- 
ing bronzes and other objects of the geometric period, then the apse 
of a prehistoric house, and below this a child’s grave. These finds 
certainly seem to prove Dr. Dérpfeld’s contention that Olympia was 
inhabited long before the Dorian invasion, though they do not prove 
that the early inhabitants were Achaeans. Prehistoric potsherds 
were also found on Mount Cronius and on the hill just east of Olympia 
which has long been held to be the site of Pisa. 

South of Olympia Dr. Dérpfeld completed the excavation of the 
three beehive tombs near Zach4ro, at the site which he identifies with 
the Homeric Pylos (he now refers to this site by the name of Kak6- 
vatos, another village in the neighborhood), and found further evi- 
dence for dating them in the same period as the great beehive tomb 
at Mycenae. On some low hills between Samikon and the seashores 
now called Kleidi, he discovered a prehistoric settlement, which he 
identifies with Arene, described in JI. xi, 723 as lying between Pylos 
and the Alpheus. In connection with Dr. Dérpfeld’s excavations, 
two of his assistants, Mr. Miiller and Mr. Weege, cleared a small 
Doric temple discovered near Kombothekra, and identified it as a 
temple of Artemis Limnatis by means of a bronze mirror with the 
archaic inscription hvapov ’Aprdystos Acuvdtios and a later inscrip- 
tion on a bowl, "Apteus Toreuapyis avePnxe. 

At Leucas some work was done in the so-called palace of Ulysses, 
without important results. Nearby, however, five stone grave circles 
were found, enclosing shaft-graves which present some analogies to 
graves previously found at Leucas and to the shaft-graves of Mycenae. 
The best graves had been pillaged, but one contained three bronze 
daggers. In these, Dr. Dérpfeld argues, we have the royal graves 
belonging to the palace. It is announced that no further work is 
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to be done at present at Leucas. Early in 1908, Dr. Dérpfeld pub- 
lished his Vierter Brie} tiber Leukas-Ithaka: die Ergebnisse der Aus- 
grabungen von 1907, and now a complete publication of results is 
promised. 

From Rome the most interesting news of the year is the adoption 
of a plan for the construction of a Zona Monumentale, a system of 
boulevards and parks to extend from the Forum and the Palatine 
to the Porta San Sebastiano (the ancient Porta Appia) on the one 
hand, and on the other to the Circus Maximus and the Porta San 
Paolo (the ancient Porta Ostiensis). This will result in a permanent 
and attractive setting for many of the most important ruins. The 
plan is said to include a great avenue, one hundred meters wide, 
from the church of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo to the Palatine and then 
by the Colosseum to the Strada in Miranda. From this boulevard 
three smaller avenues, fifty meters wide, will lead to the Porta Latina, 
the Porta Metrovia, and the Porta San Sebastiano. For this work 
the government has voted 6,000,000 lire, and it is hoped that the 
whole can be completed by tg11. It is also reported that the modern 
gas works are to be removed from the site of the Circus Maximus and 
that this great building is to be reconstructed and used for games. 

In the excavations in and near the Forum, some progress was 
made in clearing the Basilica Aemilia, and at the eastern end of the 
Basilica of Maxentius the floor of one of the rooms of Nero’s Golden 
House was uncovered. It is paved with polygonal fragments of glass: 
pale green and dark blue in color, arranged in a geometric pattern. 
Commendatore Boni’s principal attention, however, was directed to 
the summa sacra via on the Velia. In the upper layers here there 
are two parallel lines of heavy foundations, made up of fragments of 
tufa, travertine, terra cotta, and marble, evidently from a late forti- 
fication. ‘There are traces of towers and interior passage ways. The 
whole very probably dates from the time of the Frangipani, who in 
the middle ages, probably about 1,000 A. D., included all this part of 
Rome in a great fortress. Inside these late walls were found traces 
of ancient horrea and other buildings. The most interesting early 
ruins are near the arch of Titus, where the later foundations cut 
through a house of the late republic or the early empire. Many 
parts of the mosaic floors are preserved, and below them is an exten- 
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sive system of underground passages, courts, and chambers, some 
with arrangements for beds. One chamber showed some twenty 
coats of paint and whitewash.’ Underneath the arch of Titus remains 
of earlier buildings were discovered and especially two walls which 
Boni regards as belonging to the earlier temple of Jupiter Stator. On 
the right of the Clivus Palatinus was found a shrine for the Lares 
Publici, whose worship was restored by Augustus. 

The chance finds of the year include a new piece of the Servian wall 
and traces of a prehistoric necropolis on the Quirinal, discovered in 
the convent garden of S. Susanna in laying foundations for the new 
Ministry of Agriculture; a marble statue of an Amazon found on the 
site of the gardens of Sallust, where so many statues have been found 
in recent years; and a remarkably well-preserved sarcophagus, dis- 
covered in the Vicolo Malbarba (the ancient Via Collatina), near the 
gate of San Lorenzo. The sarcophagus was protected by an outer 
case. It bears no inscription, but has on the front a portrait sup- 
ported by Victories between barbarians and armor, and on the other 
sides representations of victories over barbarians. Mention may 
also be made, perhaps, of a large relief representing Antinous as a 
rustic deity, found in 1907, but only published last year. The relic! 
was discovered in the ruins of a villa near Torre del Padiglione, some 
thirty miles south of Rome, in the course of operations conducted by 
the Fondi Rustici institute, which is trying to reclaim the malaria] 
portions of the Campagna. It is a large slab of marble, some five 
feet by two, almost perfectly preserved. Antinous stands before a 
small altar with a pine cone on the top, holding a pruning knife in his 
right hand. In his left he apparently held a bunch of grapes, now 
lost. Above is a vine and behind the figure, the figure of adog. On 
the altar is the inscription "Avtwviavos ’Adpodioreds emote. Other 
works of the early second century made by sculptors of Aphrodisias 
are known, but the name of Antonianus is new. ‘The excellent work- 
manship of the relief marks him as one of the most important artists 
of the group. 

At Pompeii a number of grave monuments have been discovered 
outside the Vesuvian gate. ‘The most noteworthy consists of a slender 
shaft surmounted by a sundial, with a semicircular seat at the base. 
The inscription states that the monument was erected by a certain 
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Septimia for her daughter, and that the town granted the site and 
2,000 sesterces for the funeral. The sundial is said to be identical 
with the one that is represented in the Mosaic of the Philosophers 
now in the Naples Museum. 

At Populonia sixty-four new tombs were opened, the earliest of the 
Villanova type, the latest of the third century B.c. One curious 
grave in the shape of a cradle contained the body of a child, entirely 
covered with ornaments of bronze and amber. At Turin, the excava- 
tion of the Roman theater discovered in 1899 under the Palazzo 
Reale has been completed. 

A recent report states that the Italian government proposes to set 
aside 60,000 lire for preliminary excavations at Herculaneum and has 
passed a law by which all the antiquities found are to be the property 
of the state, with the result that the householders of Resina are 
demanding exorbitant prices for their holdings, and it is very doubt- 
ful if anything can be done at present. 








THE VOCABULARY OF HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN 
AND HOW TO MASTER IT? 


By JoHN TETLOW 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. 


In November, 1907, Professor Lodge, of Columbia University, 
published a book entitled, Vocabulary of High-School Latin. This 
book contains an alphabetical list of 2,000 numbered words that 
occur five times or more in the following Latin texts: the first five 
books of Caesar’s Gallic War; the four Catilinarian Speeches, the 
Manilian Law, and the Archias of Cicero; and the first six books of 
Vergil’s Aeneid. 

In his preface, Professor Lodge thus describes the way in which 
he uses this vocabulary of 2,000 numbered words: 

I give to my classes at the end of every lesson the words in this list that are 
to be found in the next lesson, with the number attached. They write them 
in a notebook numbered from 1 to 2,000. They are under promise to use no 
dictionary but the one that is being made by themselves. ‘The other words, 
being unimportant, I supply the meanings of. 

In another part of his preface Professor Lodge says: 

A student who has at his command these 2,000 words will have the vocabulary 
of fully nine-tenths of all the ordinary Latin that he is likely to come into contact 
with..... Now the final step in securing the definiteness in high-school teaching 
that is so necessary is for the colleges to insist upon the ability to read Latin at 
sight with fair accuracy and, with this end in view, to demand the knowledge 
of a limited number of words of common occurrence, other words to be explained 
in footnotes to the passages set. Teachers will then know just what to expect, 
and the reading and marking of sight papers will easily be reduced to scientific 
accuracy. 

In the Classical Weekly of December 7, 1907, Professor Lodge 
wrote: 

We are informed by some that vocabulary is best learned by continual reading, 
continued thumbing of the lexicon, and that it is pedagogically unsound to demand 

t A paper read before the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England, at the Second Annual Meeting, held at Boston University, 
February 13, 1909. 
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of a pupil that he commit to memory lists of words. . . . . I am in some sym- 
pathy with the objection to the committing to memory of lists of words; but the 
chief fault lies in the first statement: continual reading will only produce a 
knowledge of vocabulary if either the words occur time and again, or if some 
definite attempt is made to fix the attention upon word meaning as the reading 
progresses. 

In the next issue of the Classical Weekly, December 14, 1907, 


Professor Lodge wrote: 

This means . . . . the keeping of a definite list of words, adding to it day 
by day, so that the pupil’s equipment may grow under his own and his teacher’s 
eyes. 

In the Educational Review for April, 1908, Professor Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck, of Columbia University, in an article on the simplification 


of language teaching, wrote in part as follows: 

In the future, the ideal college requirement in Latin would be based upon 
the mastery of the 2,000 words contained in Professor Lodge’s book as occurring 
five times or more, supplemented by a reasonable amount of grammatical work, 
including prosody, composition, a careful study of some prescribed portion of 
Latin literature—not too long—and the translation of a passage of moderate 
difficulty to be rendered into English at sight. In this last test, the student 
should be furnished with the meaning of all words not included in the prescribed 
list of 2,000. 

On April 25, 1908, the Classical Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland, at its meeting in Washington, adopted for recom- 
mendation a specific plan of college-entrance examinations, includ- 
ing as one of the requirements for admission to college: “a thorough 
knowledge of a vocabulary of 2,000 Latin words and their English 


equivalents.”’ 
In the School Review for October, 1908, Professor Charles Knapp, 


of Barnard College, Columbia University, writing in support of the 


foregoing proposed requirement, said: 

The schoolmaster now knows exactly what words will be of most service to 
himself and to his pupils; he knows also in what order these most useful words 
should be taught. The work can be made at every point definite; the pupil’s 
progress in the mastery of the select vocabulary can be tested with mathematical 


accuracy. 
In the Educational Review of the next month, November, 1908, 
Professor Knapp, recurring to the same subject, wrote: 


It will be most helpful if I begin . . . . by setting forth a scheme of entrance 
examinations which has as its cornerstone the book by Professor Lodge, with its 
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select list of 2,000 words. .... At first blush, a list of 2,000 words seems a 
good deal to require. But in a high-school course of four years (each of about 
170 school days) the pupils will be required to master about three words per 
school day—no Herculean task. 


The foregoing quoted passages, briefly interpreted, seem to yield 
the following propositions: 

1. All Latin words have approximately exact English equivalents. 

2. When these English equivalents have been mastered by the 
memory, they can be applied to new passages of Latin and be made 
to yield the sense. 

3. In sight-examination papers the English equivalents of all 
words not contained in the prescribed list of 2,000 should be given 
in footnotes. 

4. The most important factor in the attainment of ability to read 
Latin at sight is the mastery of the English equivalents of the Latin 
words most frequently met in reading. 

Now, I cannot afford to be dogmatic in the discussion of these 
propositions, and I certainly ought to be open-minded enough to 
listen with respectful attention and to weigh without prejudice what- 
ever can be said in their support. But at present, and until further 
enlightened, I am obliged to challenge every one of them. Let us 
examine them in the order in which I have stated them. 

1. As to the assumption that all Latin words have approximately 
exact English equivalents, it is to be noted that Latin words may be 
divided, with reference to their translatability, into several classes. 
In the case of investigations requiring scientific accuracy and com- 
pleteness, all the distinctions underlying these several classes would 
have to be taken into account. But, as my present porposta 
tration merely and not exhaustive analysis, a very rough classification 
will suffice. Dismissing therefore from consideration all interme- 
diate classes, I will take into account two classes only, and these I 
will call the easy and the difficult. Moreover, as being numerous 
enough for purposes of illustration and not too numerous to be readily 
held in mind for immediate discussion, I will consider five examples 
of each class. They shall all be taken from Professor Lodge’s list 
of 2,000 words. 

As examples of the easy class I will take: annus, “year’’; miles, 
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“soldier; bellum, “war; pater, “father; oculus, “eye.” I do 
not mean to say that the connotations of these Latin words and the 
English words by which I have translated them are identical. Indeed, 
it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that no two interchange- 
able words of different languages are identical in the content and 
scope of their meanings. But for practical purposes the English 
words “year,” “soldier,” “war,” “father,” and “eye” may be treated 
as the English equivalents of annus, miles, bellum, pater, and oculus 
respectively. If all Latin words were like these five examples, and 
if moreover the idioms, constructions, and figurative usages of Latin 
and English were identical, it would be quite practicable for a handy 
vocabulary of interchangeable words to be compiled that would 
satisfactorily meet all demands. But words of this class, if fre- 
quently met in reading, are so easy to remember and interpret, that 
the pupil does not need the elaborate machinery of a special word- 
list to enable him to recognize and reproduce them at need. The 
difficulty experienced by the pupil in turning Latin into English does 
not lie in words like these. If all words were of this class, probably 
no need of a word-list or other artificial device for the reinforcement 
of the memory would ever have been felt. 

As examples of the difficult class of words, I will take: ratio, ars, 
res, ingenium, virlus. As we should expect from Professor Lodge’s 
high reputation as a classical scholar and teacher, his Vocabulary of 
High-School Latin treats these more difficult words, as to primary 
meanings, orderly development of derived meanings, and discriminat- 
ing sense of fitness in the choice of interpretative English words, both 
worthily and adequately; but, as we should also expect from the 
nature of the problem to be solved, a thorough verbal mastery of the 
definitions he gives would afford no direct help where help would 
be most appreciated. This is as it should be. If dictionaries and 
vocabularies were mere keys to translate by, the fine art of translation 
would be a mere mechanical process, and the study of Latin would 
have very little disciplinary value. But to proceed to the five exam- 
ples selected: 

Ratio is defined by Professor Lodge as “a thinking,” “reck- 
oning;” hence, in many senses, as “method” or “way;” “ac- 
count;” “system” or “plan;’ “consideration” or “reason,” etc. 
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But in a familiar passage in the Archias the English equivalent 
of ratio is “theoretical knowledge,”’ and in the sight passage from 
the Pro Sestio set last June at Harvard College the English equivalent 
is “course” or “line of conduct.’”’ Professor Lodge’s definition of 
ars is “ ‘skill, art’ in all meanings, good and bad.” These are good 
and sufficient vocabulary definitions; and, when Cicero is talking 
about the artem of the actor Roscius, “art’’ is a satisfactory English 
equivalent for the word. But when he is speaking of eis artibus 
quibus aetas puerilis ad humanitatem informari solet, the English 
equivalent of artibus is “branches of study.’ Professor Lodge 
defines res as “thing,” and adds: 

used in innumerable senses and in very many phrases; hence to be translated 
according to the context. Note especially res publica, ‘“‘commonwealth;” res 
jamiliaris, “family property,” “estate;” res militaris, ‘‘art of war;” res novae, 
“revoluton,” etc. 

This is a good and adequate treatment of res; but sometimes the 
English equivalent required is “services,’’ sometimes “achievements,” 
sometimes “facts,’? sometimes “circumstances,” etc.; and, so far 
as Professsor Lodge’s vocabulary is concerned, the pupil is left to 
his own resources, as he should be, for the discovery of the proper 
English equivalent in a given case. Professor Lodge defines inge- 
nium as: “Lit. ‘inborn quality;’ hence, ‘disposition,’ ‘temperament;’ 
then, ‘ability,’ ‘genius.’”’ ‘There is nothing here to find fault with, 
but everything to commend; and, when Cicero speaks of Archias 
as hominem ingenio tanto, the English equivalent ‘‘ability”’ or “ genius’”’ 
afforded by the vocabulary definition fits well. But when in the 
next line he speaks of Archias as having been sought out swmmorum 
hominum ingeniis, he means not “‘by the genius of the most eminent 
men,” but “by men of the highest genius; and when, calling atten- 
tion to the difference of mental aptitude required for the attainment 
of success in poetry and in forensic eloquence, he uses the expression 
alia facultas ingeni, he means what we should call in English “a 
different mental endowment.” In the last two examples—and they 
are typical—the difficulty in translation is due to the imperative need 
of a change of constructions, and such a need no mere verbal defini- 
tions can supply. Again, Professor Lodge defines virtus as: “‘manli- 
ness,’ ‘valor;’ plur., ‘virtues.’”” But when Cicero, in the speech for the 
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Manilian Law, speaks of the four essential qualifications of a consum- 
mate military commander, he makes virtus one of them; and that 
he does not mean either “manliness” or “valor” is plain from the 
fact that he speaks of it as something distinct from fortitudo in peri- 
culis. The English equivalent for what he means seems to be “‘energy.”’ 
In the same passage, the plural virtutes may adequately be rendered 
by the English equivalent “important qualifications.” Again, when 
he speaks of the welcome which Archias received in the aristocratic 
circles of Rome as a proof not only of his ability and literary accom- 
plishments but also naturae atque virtutis, he means his “inborn 
excellence” or “sterling worth of character.” 

It would seem, then, from the examples I have given, that, when 
the vocabulary definitions, excellent as they are, of the word-list 
which Professor Knapp proposes to make the cornerstone of a re- 
formed scheme of entrance examinations are applied to the transla- 
tion of easy words, where no help is needed, they work well; but that, 
when they are applied to the translation of difficult words, where 
help is sometimes desperately needed, they simply break down under 
the strain put upon them. 

2. The second proposition embodied in the quoted passages with 
which I began this paper is that, when the so-called English equiva- 
lents of Latin words have been thoroughly mastered by the memory, 
they can be applied to a connected passage of Latin text and be made 
to yield the sense. But translation, as I have already partly shown, 
is not a process of mechanical substitution; it is a fine art. No 
dictionary, however complete, and certainly no abridged vocabulary, 
however thoroughly mastered, can relieve the student of the laborious 
and thoughtful, but at the same time disciplinary and rewarding 
exercise of invention, of discovery, and of imaginative creation 
involved in the difficult art of translation from Latin into English. 
No vocabulary, however exact in its terms, orderly in the development 
of its definitions, or rich in its suggestiveness, can of itself bestow 
on the pupil who faithfully masters it the power either to divine the 
sense of a passage embodying sustained thought or, when the sense 
has been apprehended, to reproduce it in clear, idiomatic English. 
But assertion may be met by counter-assertion, and mere assertion 
is always inconclusive. The best way to establish conclusively the 
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insufficiency of vocabulary definitions is to apply them to a passage 
from a Latin author; and, as Professor Lodge’s vocabulary of 2,000 
words is admittedly a good one, I will apply it to the passage set last 
June for the advanced examination in translation at sight at Harvard 
College. The passage is from the speech of Sestius. I will first 
give a reasonably close, but, I hope, clear translation of the passage, 
and afterward such a translation as the vocabulary definitions of 
Professor Lodge’s word-list yield. 


Vos, adulescentes, et qui nobiles estis, ad maiorum vestrorum imitationem 
excitabo, et qui ingenio ac virtute nobilitatem potestis consequi, ad eam rationem 
in qua multi homines novi et honore et gloria floruerunt cohortabor. Haec est 
una via, mihi credite, et laudis et dignitatis et honoris: a bonis viris sapientibus 
et bene natura constitutis laudari et diligi, nosse descriptionem civitatis maioribus 
nostris sapientissime constitutam, qui, cum regum potestatem non tulissent, ita 
magistratus annuos creaverunt, ut consilium senatus rei publicae praeponerent 
sempiternum, deligerentur autem in id consilium ab universo populo, aditusque 
in illum summum ordinem omnium civium industriae ac virtuti pateret; senatum 
rei publicae custodem, praesidem, propugnatorem conlocaverunt; huius ordinis 
auctoritate uti magistratus, et quasi ministros gravissimi consilii esse voluerunt; 
senatum autem ipsum proximorum ordinum sflendorem confirmare, plebis 
libertatem et commoda tueri atque augere voluerunt. Haec qui pro virili parte 
defendunt, optimates sunt, cuiuscumque sunt ordinis.—Cicero, Pro Sestio, 
137, 138. 

To such of you, young men, as are of noble birth, I shall appeal to follow 
in the footsteps of your forefathers; such of you as are able to achieve nobility 
by talent and merit I shall urge to pursue that course by which many men with- 
out noble ancestry have won great honor and glory. The only path, believe me, 
that leads to praise, reputation, and honor is this: to win the commendation and 
esteem of men of worth who are both sensible and right-minded, and to be familiar 
with the characteristic features of the constitution of the commonwealth as they 
have been most wisely molded by our forefathers. For, when our forefathers 
had overthrown the power of their kings, they set up in their stead annual magis- 
trates, but under these safeguards: they provided that a council of elders should 
be in permanent control of the commonwealth; that men should be elected to 
membership in that council by all the people; and that access to that supreme 
body should be open to all citizens of industry and merit. ‘They made this 
senate the guardian, the leader, and the defender of the commonwealth. They 
required the magistrates to act under the authority of this body and to be as it 
were the servants of this supreme council. They required, moreover, that the 
senate itself should strengthen the prestige of the next lower orders, and that 
it should guard and foster the liberty and interests of the common people. ‘Those 
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who defend these principles to the best of their ability are nobles, to whatever 
order they belong. 


Before giving the translation which the vocabulary definitions of 
the Latin words contained in this passage yield, let me say, in antici- 
pation of the possible objection that such a use of any vocabulary 
is unfair, that it seems to me that this is the only method by which 
the specific contribution made by a thoroughly mastered vocabulary 
taken by itself, without any admixture of the extraneous elements 
which good instruction by the teacher and intelligent study by the 
pupil contribute to the final result, can be ascertained. So far as 
these other elements are concerned, they are no more to be credited 
to a special vocabulary like that prepared by Professor Lodge than to 
the ordinary vocabulary which is appended to school editions of the 
text read. As we have to do here solely with the effective share 
contributed to the attainment of ability to read Latin at sight by the 
special vocabulary the thorough mastery of which has been so stren- 
uously advocated, the proper inquiry for us to make is: “Just what 
does the vocabulary as such, the vocabulary pure and simple, contrib- 
ute to the final result ?”” The translation, then, of the passage under 
consideration yielded by Professor Lodge’s special vocabulary, 
supplemented, in the case of the few words that are wanting in that 
vocabulary, by English equivalents of like character, most of which 
are indirectly derivable from it, is as follows: 


You, young men, who are noble, I shall rouse to the imitation of your fore- 
fathers, and you who are able to attain nobility by ability and manliness I shall 
urge to that way in which many new men have bloomed in honor and glory. 
The one way, believe me, of praise, esteem, and honor is this: to be praised and 
cherished by good men, sensible and well put together by nature, and to know 
the marking-out of the state most wisely put together by our forefathers who, 
when they had not endured the power of kings, so created annual magistracies 
that they put in everlasting charge of the commonwealth a deliberative body of 
a council of elders, that they were selected moreover into the midst of this delibera- 
tive body by all the people together, and that access into the midst of that supreme 
order lay open to the industry and manliness of all the citizens; who established 
the senate as the guard, leader, and defender of the commonwealth; who wished 
the magistracies to use the authority of this order and to be as if the servants of 
the heaviest council; who wished the senate itself moreover to strengthen the 
brilliancy of the next orders, and to protect and increase the liberty and interests 
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of the common people. Those who defend these things in proportion to the 
manly part are nobles, of whatever order they are. 

I think you will agree with me in the opinion that a bystander, 
ignorant of Latin, who should listen to the reading of such a transla- 
tion from Cicero as that would be puzzled to know what it was all 
about, and still more puzzled to understand how Cicero ever came to 
be recognized as a great orator. Let me remind you again that I 


‘ do not affirm that an intelligent and well-trained pupil brought up on 


Professor Lodge’s vocabulary would necessarily make such a trans- 
lation as that. I do affirm, however, that there is nothing in the thor- 
ough mastery of the mere vocabulary that would prevent him from 
doing so. I will go a step farther and say that a thorough mastery 
of the terms of this or any other set of vocabulary definitions would 
by its mentally fettering influence—and the more thorough the mastery 
the more fettering the influence—naturally tend to produce just 
that sort of translation. Fortunately the normal human mind has 
by nature the gift of resiliency and an instinct that prompts it to turn 
toward the light, so that, after being temporarily fettered and cramped 
by artificial restraints, it will rebound under the vitalizing influence 
of good example and sound training, and will eventually yield whole- 
some fruit. We must not make the mistake, however, of supposing 
that the flavor of the fruit that is due to the air and the sunshine and 
the rain, is due to the props by which we hold up the branches. 

3. The next in order of the four propositions which I have chal- 
lenged is: “In sight-examination papers the English equivalents of all 
words not contained in the prescribed list of 2,000 should be given in 
foot-notes.”” But a part of our work as teachers of Latin consists in 
leading our pupils, partly through systematic and partly through 
incidental study of word-formation, to recognize in new words roots 
and stems that have already been met in familiar words, and so, reason- 
ing from the known to the unknown, to form and confidently to trust 
rational conjectures and inferences as to the meaning of the new. A 
pupil who has been so trained as to be able to construct, in the light 
of the context, out of recognized formative materials and suggested 
English derivatives, the meanings of words which as distinct individ- 
uals he has not met before, does not need and does not want to be 
told what he can find out for himself. Such gratuitous information 
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he mentally resents, and rightly. Now, in the passage set for advanced 
translation at sight on which I have just been commenting, there are 
ten words that do not occur in Professor Lodge’s list of 2,000. They 
are in italics in the passage printed above. Two of them, maiores 
and industria, may have been omitted from Professor Lodge’s list 
through inadvertence, for Mr. George H. Browne is my authority 
for saying that maiores occurs more than one hundred times in the 
Latin text which forms the basis of his own word-list, and industria 
more than fifty times. Indeed, such a word as industria, which has 
as its obvious English equivalent, “industry,” ought not to be given 
in a footnote whether it occurs more than fifty times in the Latin 
read in high schools or not. Of the remaining eight, I question 
whether pupils who have been trained to recognize familiar stems in 
new words and to trace English words of Latin origin to the Latin 
words from which they are directly or indirectly derived, should have 
the meanings of imitalionem, praesidem, propugnatorem, minisiros, 
splendorem, virile, or oplimates supplied. Descriptionem civitatis, 
which in my own translation of the passage under consideration I 
have rendered “the characteristic features of the constitution,”’ 
should, of course, be interpreted in a footnote; but apart from this 
single expression, the difficulties in the passage are difficulties of 
thought and construction, not of vocabulary. I may add that, if 
all words not found in Professor Lodge’s list of 2,000 are to appear 
in footnotes on the examination papers, the following words, which 
Mr. Browne tells us occur one hundred times in the prose text on which 
his word-list is based, and many others like them, will so appear 
hereafter: immortalis, inimicus, innocens, sa pientia, senator, condemno, 
praeclarus. 

4. The last of the four propositions which I feel impelled to chal- 
lenge is: “The most important factor in the attainment of ability 
to read Latin at sight is the mastery of the English equivalents of the 
Latin words most frequently met in reading.” Now, I can under- 
stand how the mastery of the English equivalents of Latin words 
that occur only five times within the limits of the so-called high-school 
Latin may be thought to have an important share in the achievement 
of ability to read Latin at sight. Such words occur often enough to 
deserve a secure and abiding lodgment in the memory, and yet seldom 
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enough to be in danger of slipping out of the memory unless they 
are firmly anchored there. But why should a teacher voluntarily 
impose on his pupils the needless drudgery of learning by rote—I will 
not say by heart—from a word-list the detached meanings of words 
that occur often enough to be gradually absorbed by the pupils without 
conscious effort in the course of their reading? Are words that 
occur twenty-five, fifty, one hundred, two hundred, five hundred, and 
even more times so hard to remember that they, too, must be included 
in a word-list that is to be thoroughly mastered? If there must be 
a list of detached words to be learned by rote, can it not be shortened 
by the omission of such words? Surely words that occur more than 
twenty-five times can safely be left to shift for themselves. Let us 
not be so distrustful, so despairing, of the powers of our pupils. Again, 
is there no better way of mastering new words than to stop as we meet 
each one, write it in a notebook, and then, from a detached list, with 
no context to shed light or furnish motive or yield interest, fix its 
various meanings, original and derived, literal and figurative, in the 
memory by conning their English equivalents? This sort of work, 
extended over a four-years’ course, though limited to three words 
a day, has a repellent aspect. Detached words are lifeless things, 
and the thorough mastery of their English equivalents is, in my 
judgment, not the way to achieve power to read Latin. The more 
thorough such mastery becomes, the more likely is the English 
equivalent so mastered to intrude itself between the pupil’s mind and 
the author’s thought. The way to learn to read Latin at sight is to 
read much Latin, and the most important factor in the development 
of power to read Latin at sight is not the memorizing of the English 
equivalents of Latin words, but the formation of the habit of reading 
every advance assignment twice or three times through without dic- 
tionary or vocabulary, before the work of translation is begun. ‘This 
is the kind of mastery of the Latin vocabulary that is of most worth. 

Professor Lodge has done a highly creditable piece of work in the 
preparation of his Vocabulary of High-School Latin. Its service- 
ableness consists not, as it seems to me, in the use which Profesfor 
Knapp would have made of it, but in the fact that it is a scholarly, 
discriminating, and adequate special vocabulary of the texts usually 
read in secondary schools. It is a trustworthy and sufficient guide 
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to the meanings, the distinctions in meanings, and the syntactic and 
idiomatic usage prevailing in these texts. Indeed, its very merits 
make me apprehensive that it may tend to produce two unfortunate 
results. First, the use of it as a cornerstone in the work of building 
up a Latin vocabulary out of English equivalents, and thereby reform- 
ing college-entrance examinations, will lead to a mistaken emphasis 
on the mechanics of Latin study; and, secondly, its excellence as a 
special vocabulary of a limited number of Latin texts will tend still 
further to perpetuate the limitation of high-school reading to the 
texts to which the examinations of the College Entrance Board have 
already tended to confine it. Before we take the “final step” of 
“demanding the knowledge of a limited number of words of common 
occurrence” and “reducing to scientific accuracy the reading and 
marking of sight papers” by the method proposed, let us make sure 
that that method is not a hindrance instead of a help to the end 


desired. 


























Note 


CONINGTON ON AEN. iv. 257 
Hic primum paribus nitens Cyllenius alis 
Constitit; hinc toto praeceps se corpore ad undas 
Misit, avi similis, quae circum litora, circum 
Piscosos scopulos humilis volat aequora iuxta. 
Haud aliter terras inter caelumque volabat, 
Litus arenosum Libyae ventosque secabat 
Materno veniens ab avo Cyllenia proles. 


The above is the reading of Conington (vss. 252-58). His interpretation 
of the difficult and disputed vs. 257 follows: 


I believe the difficulty will vanish if we understand “‘litus ventosque secabat,”’ 
‘he was dividing the shore from the winds,” i. e., he was flying close to the shore, 
so as to be, as it were, between the winds and the land—a repetition in more specific 
and defined language of “‘terras inter caelumque volabat.” 


Thus Conington, but, as far as I know, succeeding editors have unani- 
mously ignored or rejected his suggestion. Is it untenable ? 

The reading of many modern editions makes it so, for ad is inserted 
after arenosum, and the point omitted after volabat. This makes a verse 
scholastically reputable, since it has the authority of Ribbeck, Hirtzel, 
and many others; pedagogically attractive, since it is “‘too easy to miss” 
in translation; and especially gratifying to the destructive critic, since, as to 
poetic or narrative content, the words become as barren as the sandy shores 
of Libya, and, in simple justice to the poet, we are fain to deny their Ver- 
gilian origin. But the doctors disagree. Ribbeck has ad Libyae. So do 
Kappes and Hirtzel, and nearly all of the American school editions, except 
the carefully edited text of Greenough and Kittredge, which gives “‘Litus 
arenosum Libyae.” This is the reading of Conington; and most English 
editors, like Papillon and Haigh, Sidgwick, Kennedy, and Henry agree 
with Conington in reading, though not in interpretation. This, too, is 
the text of Thilo and Hagen in the Commentaries of Servius. Wagner 
(ed. Heyne,) declares ac Libyae to be the ‘‘true reading.” 

The manuscript readings start with confusion. The two earliest, in the 
Palatine and the Medicean, are obvious blunders—aoac Libyae in P, and, 
probably, at Libyae in M. These have been corrected by later hands to 
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ad Libyae in P. and ac Libyae in M. Succeeding manuscripts, for the most 
part, are divided between these two corrected readings, with the numerical 
preponderance in favor of ac Libyae. The reading favored by Conington, 
namely, the omission of the short word before Libyae, is neither early nor 
frequent, although the fact that Servius makes no mention of it lends color 
to the theory that ac, or ad, is a gloss. Ac Libyae, which really serves his 
interpretation better, has much evidence in its favor. The most that can 
really be established by the manuscripts, however, is a very early and general 
uncertainty as to the wording and interpretation of the passage—a strange 
mistiness to start from ad Libyae, a text as bald and easy as a schoolboy’s 
exercise, but quite natural if we have either of the more difficult readings. 

If, then, Ribbeck and his followers to the contrary, we may adopt either 
arenosum Libyae or ac Libyae as a working hypothesis, is anything to be 
made out of Conington’s interpretation? An argument in its favor which 
Conington himself does not urge, and which has apparently escaped the 
notice of subsequent commentators, is this: It is a description of an actual 
fact of nature, as Vergil himself must have seen it on the Campanian coast, 
and as anyone may see it today. Watch the gulls as they fly along a stretch 
of sandy beach, and you cannot fail to see how they follow the shore line. 
They are looking for the food which the receding waves leave within their 
reach, and I do not know of a better Latin verb than secant to express their 
tracing of a dividing-line between the shore and, not the sea, since they are 
above the water, but the winds that play unchecked over its surface." 

And in this connection the Homeric prototype will bear closer examina- 
tion. I quote Palmer’s translation of Od. v. 50-56. 

He (Hermes) crossed Pieria, then from the upper air dropped down upon the 
deep a: d skimmed along the water like a bird, a gull, which down the fearful 
hollows of the barren sea, snatching at fish, dips its thick plumage in the spray. 
In such wise, through the multitude of the waves, moved Hermes. But when he 
neared the distant island, then turning landward, .. . . 


At first sight, the Homeric passage would seem to furnish an argument 
against the interpretation which we are considering, since there is no hint 
of it here. But a little comparison shows a clearly marked divergence from 
the original in Vergil, a divergence which begins in the unquestioned part 
of the simile. Vergil undoubtedly has in mind this passage of Homer, but, 
with equal certainty, he is not thinking of the same kind of bird. Homer’s 
Adpos is not a gull, but a bird of the albatross type, a shearwater or a petrel, 

t This must be observed at a distance from the tracks of the great liners, and from 


harbors. In such places, the gull has changed his habits to fit the conditions of the 
modern floating cuisine, and he follows, not the shore line, but the cook’s galley. 
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which fishes over the “‘fearful hollows of the barren sea,” and crosses the 
open. Vergil’s avis is a gull or tern, which flies “‘about the fish-haunted 
rocks.”’ Is it not natural to follow his course in the succeeding verse, as 
Homer follows his open-sea bird over the billows, as Vergil’s eye must 
many a time have followed the gulls on the Italian coast, while they traced 
the shore line in the air ? 

As far as this interpretation affects the question of authenticity, it 
certainly adds to the probability of Vergilian authorship. The external 
objections to the passage are not very weighty. The crucial internal 
difficulty is not the assonance, of which there are other instances in our 
poet; and not the awkwardness or obscurity, which might be explained as 
due to lack of revision. It is the emptiness of the ordinary interpretation— 
they are versus jejuni, as they have been called. But with Conington’s 
interpretation we have a real poet’s view of a fact of nature, and we add two 
other distinct Vergilian characteristics to the passage—the explanation of 
256 by repetition and expansion in 257, and the dwelling upon the details 
of the simile. 

However, the awkwardness and obscurity of the passage are beyond 
question. Perhaps we have here a glimpse into the poet’s laboratory—an 
idea of real poetic force, but in the rough, and doomed forever to await the 


finishing touches of the master’s hand. 
FRANCES J. HosrorpD 


OBERLIN, OHIO 
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It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journa/ informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department wil) naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journa/ and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCENES FROM CICERO 

The Roman State of the East High School, Rochester, N. Y. (see Classical 
Journal for February, 1907), gave its annual entertainment, on April 2, in the 
form of a series of scenes from Caesar and Cicero. As many as possible of the 
officials of the state were brought into the scenes, and the senate, consisting of all 
those who have been elected to the office of quaestor, formed an important factor. 
The scenes from Cicero are here given, and those from Caesar will follow in the 
next number of the Journal. 

The first scene represented the famous meeting of the Catilinarian conspira- 
tors at the house of Laeca, on the night of Nov. 6,63 B.c. Laeca, Lentulus, Cethe- 
gus, Gabinius, and others are present, when news suddenly comes that they have 
been betrayed and are in danger of immediate arrest at the hands of Cicero. When 
they are about to disperse in terror, Catiline arrives, denounces their cowardice, 
explains his plans, and finally dismisses them filled with confidence to await the 
signal. Catiline is not represented here as in Cicero, but with much more real 
honesty of purpose. 

The second scene represented Cicero’s side of the controversy. It showed 
him at his home the next night, debating with his friend Atticus the course to be 
followed. Cicero reviews the sifuation and is interrupted by the arrival of 
dispatches from various quarters telling of preparations for armed uprisings. 
Three senators with Cato as spokesman call upon him and urge him to take 
immediate action, but he does not think the time has come. While he is hesitating 
a Vestal Virgin appears and tells of a wonderful portent that has just happened 
and seems to point to decisive action. However, the whole matter is left for the 
senate to decide the next day. 

The third scene represented this meeting of the senate on Nov. 8. The 
senators, summoned by the praeco, assemble amid great excitement and take their 
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seats as the cry of the lictors indicates the approach of the consul. The augur 
declares the auspices favorable and the consul is about to lay the matter before the 
senate when Catiline is seen entering the room. There is at once a great outcry. 
Catiline is almost prevented from taking a seat, and is at length left entirely alone. 
Cicero then bursts upon him with the first oration, the most important passages 
of which were rendered in Latin, with enough English interspersed to enable the 
non-classical part of the audience to follow it. Catiline attempts to reply several 
times, but his words are drowned by the cries of the senators until at the very close 
of the oration he leaves the chamber, after hurling defiance at the senate. 

The fourth scene represented the senate meeting of Dec. 3, described by 
Cicero in the first part of the third oration. The five conspirators, Lentulus, 
Cethegus, Ceparius, Gabinius, and Statilius are brought before the senate and 
tried. Sanga gives evidence about the treasonable attempt on the part of Gabinius 
to tamper with the Allobroges. The praetor Flaccus describes the seizure of 
the letters on the Mulvian bridge that morning. Volturcius, upon a promise of 
immunity from the consul, turns state’s evidence and admits receiving the letters 
from the conspirators to Catiline. A Gaul corroborates everything that Sanga 
and the others have said. Another praetor tells of searching the house of Cethegus 
and finding a large store of arms, which Cethegus explains as merely the interesting 
collection of a connoisseur in old armor. Finally the letters are produced, and 
after a bluster on the part of Lentulus, the conspirators are compelled to admit 
their genuineness and confess their guilt. 

The fifth and last of the Cicero scenes represented the famous meeting of 
the senate on the Nones of December. After Cicero has placed the matter before 
the senate, messengers come hastening in to acquaint him with the critical 
situation in the city. The slaves of Lentulus and Cethegus have risen and have 
been joined by hordes of gladiators and criminals. They are marching down to 
the Forum and threaten to release the conspirators by force. The shouts of the 
mob can be heard in the distance. Cicero declares that the senate will be defended 
as of old by its own sanctity and majesty, and the debate begins. Silanus amid 
applause votes for the death penalty, and the rest follow his opinion till Caesar 
speaks. The latter’s clever arguments seem to win the house, and even Cicero, 
who takes occasion after Caesar to express his views, is not very decided in his 
tone. But finally Cato rises, and in a bitter and vigorous speech once more 
swings the senate to radical action, and his motion that the conspirators be put 
to death at once is carried amid great excitement.— Mason D. Gray. 


DRAMATIZATIONS FROM VIRGIL 


In two high schools, the Western High School of Detroit and the Terre Haute 
High School, pupils presented last spring one of the dramatizations from Virgil 
contained in Professor Miller’s book (University of Chicago Press). The one 
chosen was Dido the Phoenician Queen, which consists of scenes from the first and 
fourth books of the Aeneid, the spoken parts being given in a metrical translation. 
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The scenes are as follows: Building of Carthage; Meeting of Venus and Aeneas; 
Arrival of the Queen and her audience to the shipwrecked Trojans headed by 
Ilioneus; Their Meeting with Aeneas; Venus dispatching Cupid to take the 
place of Ascanius; The banquet of the Trojans and Carthaginians; Dido and 
Anna; Meeting of Juno and Venus; Mercury’s Warning to Aeneas; Dido’s pre- 
parations for the Sacrifice; Her curse and death. 

The two performances differed somewhat in their extent and aim. At 
Detroit it was one of the objects to enlist all the Latin pupils, as nearly as possible, 
in the undertaking, and to promote a closer acquaintance among the pupils and 
teachers of Latin. As a result, some 125 appeared in the performance in one 
capacity or another, only the lowest class being present merely as guests. Scenery 
was painted and the costumes and other properties were designed and made by 
the pupils with the aid of the drawing department of the school. A good deal 
of time and effort was thus expended, but with results to all that fully justified the 
labor. Some views were taken of the various scenes, of which slides were made 
to illustrate a description of the performance which one of the teachers, Miss Nellie 
E. Bancroft, gave at the last meeting of the classical section of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club. Halftones also appeared in the school paper, the Beacon. 

The performance at Terre Haute was on a narrower scale and rather less 
ambitious. The actors were nearly all taken from the Virgil class, and the total 
number did not exceed two dozen. Indeed, it would not have been possible to 
accommodate more on the improvised stage that had to be used. Part of the 
costumes also were improvised or borrowed, though others were made for the 
occasion. The acting by the pupil who played the part of Dido especially was 
good for a high-school girl. 

After the above was ready to go to press, an account of a third performance 
of the same play came to hand. This was given by the Latin students of 
Lindenwood College (St. Charles, Mo.) under the direction of their instructor, 
Miss Cora M. Porterfield. 


THE “ACTA DIURNA” OF A SEATTLE HIGH SCHOOL 


A novel and successful way of publishing school news in Latin has been 
devised by Harry H. Fitch, a teacher of Latin in the Lincoln High School of 
Seattle. A frame was constructed, six feet high by two feet wide, with grooves in 
the sides and a wooden roller at the end. Upon the roller a strip of paper is 
fastened, wide enough to fit the frame, the other end of the paper being fastened 
to a small strip of wood which runs in the grooves. The paper is divided into 
sections about eighteen inches wide, and one of these sections is used for each 
issue of the Acta Diurna, which for the present appears twice a week. When the 
paper has been filled with the successive issues, it is taken off and a new one put 
on. The whole contrivance is hung up in the hall near one of the Latin class- 


rooms. 
The printing has been largely done with rubber stamps, though the longer 
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articles are type-written in capitals. Such matter as advertisements of school plays 
and entertainments, jokes, a translation of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, a 
comparison of Japanese with American schools by a Japanese pupil, pictures 
in colors, enlarged from those in the school-texts, and other topics of school interest 
have found a place there. A great deal of interest is shown in the publication, 
as appears from the crowds that gather about it during intermissions, either to read 
or to have their Latin friends translate for them. The pictures always have 
Latin sentences attached describing them. 

Some of this work has been on exhibition at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion the past summer. 


RECENT PERFORMANCES OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 


The “‘ Alcestis”’ at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 

The presentation of the Alcestis in the original by the Greek department of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (College Park, Va.) was the first performance 
of the kind in the state. The play was given in the college chapel before an 
audience for the most part unacquainted with Greek. ‘They were furnished, 
however, with translations that enabled them to follow closely the action of the 
play, which had been cut down to about goo lines. 

The chorus was composed of students in the first year of college Greek; the 
other parts were taken by members of the advanced classes. All had read, or 
were reading, the Alcestis in class.‘ The part of the child Eumelus was taken by a 
boy of nine, who learned the Greek by rote, but pronounced it very well. The 
learning of the parts was at first skow—not over ten lines an hour, but this increased 
later to sixty lines an hour in some cases, Six weeks were spent in practice with 
two rehearsals daily. 

For the background of the stage a curtain was painted by the students of the 
art department to represent the fagade of the palace of Admetus. The doors were 
cut out and canvas similarly painted was stretched behind them. Extending 
for six feet in front of the palace and along its entire length was a platform, two 
and a half feet high. It was covered with green cloth, the “‘grass” of the court- 
yard. This left only about ten feet of the regular stage for the chorus whose 
movements were necessarily somewhat restricted. In singing the strophes and 
antistrophes they parted in two divisions which moved alternately to and from 
the altar. The costumes were made in their appropriate colors after the illus- 
trations and reproductions of Greek statues and vase-paintings in Baumeister’s 
Denkmiler and Schreiber’s Atlas. No attempt was made to represent the chorus 
as men. + But for the men’s parts in the rest of the play the girls’ hair was tightly 
curled close to the head and was really a fair copy of the hair on Greek statues. 
fee The music for the chorus parts was written especially for this performance 
by the student who played Alcestis. The idea for the first chorus entry was 
taken from Gluck’s Alcestis, but otherwise the music was original. The piano 
was used for accompaniment. 
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We gave the play as an experiment in the belief that, even if the audience 
did not like it, the work of preparation would be beneficial. We were prepared 
for a large audience, but not for the rapt attention and sincere appreciation 
with which the whole performance was received. The results are manifest in an 
increased interest in the study of Greek both in the classroom, where the spoken 
Greek word has some meaning now, and throughout the college —M. WHITESIDE. 


The “ Antigone” at Wabash College 


The performance of a Greek play in English has come to stay as a regular part 
of the commencement exercises at Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Ind.). Last 
year the Greek students gave the Oedipus Rex, this year the Antigone, and for 
next year Professor D. D. Hains has already selected the Alcestis, and has his 
cast picked out, so that rehearsals can begin in the winter. 

The actors in the Antigone were all students of Greek in Wabash College, with 
the exception of the boy attending Tiresias, and the chorus, which consisted of 
members of the college glee club. The translation used was Lewis Campbell’s, 
with some changes from Whitelaw, and where neither suited a translation was 
made by Professor Hains himself. Mendelssohn’s music was sung by the chorus 
with the accompaniment of a piano skilfully concealed behind green boughs. 
As a year ago, the performance was given at the foot of a slope under the great 
trees of the college campus, with a painted canvas background, to represent the 
palace, but no stage. 

The weather was ideal and the performance was a delight from beginning 
to end. Several of the young men, especially, as it seemed to the writer, those 
playing Antigone, Haemon, and the difficult part of Creon, identified themselves 
intimately with their parts. Indeed, the most noticeable thing was the high 
seriousness with which everyone participated in the performance. No one could 
fail to be impressed and elevated by it. Governor Marshall, an alumnus of the 
college, was among those present who numbered over six hundred. 


The ‘‘Phormio” at Northwestern 


A highly successful presentation of the Phormio in a colloquial English version 
made especially for the occasion, was given at Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Ill.) during commencement week by the Dramatic Club of the college, under the 
supervision of the Latin department. As one of the critics from a leading Chicago 
paper very happily expressed it “‘the audience had manifestly come to be bored 
in the cause of scholarship and stayed to be unaffectedly amused.” Under the 
interpretation and training of Mr. Stedman, of the School of Acting of the Chicago 
Musical College, the ethical and humorous features of the play were presented 
with a vividness that surprised many a student of Latin literature, to say nothing 
of the general public. 

The performance was given under the general supervision of Professor Long, 
of the Latin department, and the costumes, bright and graceful as well as archaeo- 
logically impeccable, were designed by Dr. Flickinger. The translation itself, 
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and a new prologue, were prepared by Dr. Oldfather. The hope has been strongly 
expressed by those who heard the performance that a classical play might be made 
a regular feature of future commencements. 


A Homeric Recital at Washington University (St. Louis) 

On the afternoon of May 11 members of the Greek classes, under the direction 
of Professor F. A. Hall, observed what has become a happy tradition of the depart- 
ment, the annual recitation of selections from Greek poets. This year the honor 
fell to Homer. Selections from books iv, v, and vi of the Jliad were chanted 
successively first in Greek, then in translation. Each student was left quite free 
as to the form of his English version. Some chose rhythmic prose, while the 
rest rendered their lines in heroic couplets, blank verse, or the original meter. 
The translations, which were in some cases conspicuously good, gave an impression 
of harmony in spite of the variety of form. The Greek was chanted smoothly and 
easily, often with musical effect, and, especially in the conversational parts, with 
considerable dramatic variety of intonation. 

An exhibit of some of the interesting collection of photographs obtained by 
Professor Hall on his recent trip to Greece had been temporarily hung around the 
walls of the room for the occasion. The guests had the pleasure of examining 
these after the recital, and of meeting the performers on common ground around 


the punch bowl. 


The ‘‘ Trinummus”’ at Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.) 

In this performance, partly through choice and partly through necessity, a 
somewhat novel course was pursued. The members of the Latin Club who gave it 
were a little late in determining upon the play, intending at first to give it privately, 
and it was decided to give the first part and the last part in the original, while 
about half was in a translation made by the students reading Plautus. This 
latter part, which consists largely of quibbling about matters that seem to us of 
minor importance, was at the same time cut down in length. 

The play contains no parts for women, but the young ladies of the club 
had their share in it nevertheless, taking the parts of the old men. This proved 
quite successful. For while one should be slow to attribute the qualities of old 
age to them, their slighter stature and shriller voices suited the parts far better 
than one might suppose. The use of the incidental music originally written 
by Professor F. D. Allen for the Harvard Phormio, had proved so successful in 
the performance of the Capiivi four years ago, that Professor Chase decided to 
use it again, selecting those parts which best suited the general tone of the various 
passages, and it certainly helped greatly to give color and unity to the acting. 
The dummy musician with his double flute meanwhile walked back and forth 
at the rear of the stage. 

The parts were all well in hand and were given with much vigor and expression. 
The audience, which was an invited one, numbered about four hundred. 
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Scenes jrom the “ Antigone” 

Parts of the Antigone were given before an invited audience at Grinnell Coilege 
(Iowa), April 26, by the class in Sophocles. The selections included about half 
of the text, and were so chosen as to give the entire story. A translation, with 
some interpretative comments was given by way of introduction. Most of 
Mendelssohn’s Antigone music was played by violin and piano, and the choruses 
were sung by a men’s quartette and a choregus. The scenes were given with 
not a little dramatic effect, and proved very illuminating to the listeners. 


The “ Epitrepontes” (Harvard Classical Club) 

This play, the most complete of the four plays of Menander discovered in 
1905, was given what was no doubt its first presentation since ancient times, by 
members of the Harvard Classical Club on March 24. It had formed part of one 
of the courses in Greek, and its reading had suggested the performance, which 
was prepared chiefly by the students themselves. Costumes were worn and a 
chorus carried out some simple movements to the music written by Professor 
Allen for the Phormio, but:the* performance was not intended to be in any way 
formal. 

The part of the Epitrepontes which we have consists of 532 lines, which may 
be about half of the original. It takes its name from a scene in which two charac- 
ters of the piece call in a thirdjto settle their dispute about the possession of some 
trinkets which have been;found with a small child that had been exposed. 


Scenes jrom Terence 

A novel part of the final exercises of the Somerville School (Savannah, Ga.) 
was the performance in the%original, of a passage from the Eunuchus of Terence 
by some of the pupils, boys,from eleven to fourteen years of age. They had their 
own section of the programme, with the Latin names of the cast properly printed 
in square capitals. The performers wore appropriate costumes, and duly 
impressed the audience. 
Performances in England 

Accounts of the presentation of the Frogs, which was given at Oxford early 
in the spring compare it inevitably and, on the whole, favorably with the previous 
performance of the same comedy in 1892. The performance of this year, under 
the management of Mr. Cyril Bailey, a Fellow of Balliol College, was much more 
strictly on classical lines, without a curtain and with fewer of the concessions to 
modern comic taste which had marked the other performance. The most 
notable concession this year were the children dressed up as frogs. The acting 
is said to have been evenly good rather than distinguished in any of its parts. 
But the chorus, both in its dancing and in the singing of Sir Hubert Parry’s music, 
is given unqualified praise. (More detailed accounts in the Classical Review for 
May, and the Atheneum for Feb. 27.) 

Two performances of the [phigeneia at Aulis in the original were given in 
May by the “Frogs,” the classical society of the university college at Cardiff. The 
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play was presented almost entire, the acting version with a verse translation 
being published by Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester. The musical setting of 
the choric odes was furnished by Rev. W. G. Whinfield. No scenery was used 
and the chorus sang standing in a row at the front of the stage. Nevertheless, 
both performances, which were managed largely by the students themselves, 
were attended by crowded houses. 


The Electra was given in Greek at the Court Theater, June 15, 16, and 17. 
In accounts of the play, the chorus is especially praised. The music, mainly 
for harp and wood-wind, was by Mr. Bantock, professor of music in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. 


Addendum 


Through the courtesy of the Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, it is possible to add the following names of classical 
teachers drawing pensions to the list given in the Classical Journal for June, 1909: 

John Everett Brady, Professor of Latin, Smith College. 

Mary Emily Case, Professor of Latin, Wells College. 

Richard H. Sharp, Jr., Professor of Latin and Greek, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College. 

William Hyde Appleton, Professor of Greek, Swarthmore College. 

John Haskell Hewett, Professor of Greek, Williams College. 

Mrs. Margaret M. Condit, widow of the late Robert A. Condit, Professor of Greek, 
Coe College.—G. C. Scocern, University of Missouri. 


Programmes of Meetings 


Maine Branch of the New England Association (April 30 and May 1)} 

Report of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the New England Classical Association, 
Professor George D. Chase, University of Maine. 

Discussion, (a) “ Xenophon in the High School,” (b) “Virgil in the High School.” 

“Concerning a Recent Statement of Abraham Flexner’s,’”’ Principal George S. 
Stevenson, Coburn Classical Institute. 

“The Human Element in Caesar’s Commentaries,” Miss Mary C. Robinson, 
Bangor High School. 

“Report of Committee on Instruction in Ancient History,” Professor Clarence H. 
White, Colby College. 

“Roman Art.” Lecture illustrated by the Stereopticon, Professor George Henry 
Chase, Harvard University. 

“Virgil and the Golden Age,” Principal Russell S. Taylor, Hartland High School. 

“Cicero’s Faith,’’ Miss Christine M. Shaw, University of Maine. 

“The Pronunciation of the Classics,” Professor A. W. Anthony, Bates College. 

“The Classics and the Law,” Bartlett Brooks, Esq., Instructor in Contracts, 
University of Maine Law School. 

“Catullus: Latin Poetry in the School,’ Mr. John M. Bridgham, Bowdoin 


College. 
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Fourteenth Annual Conference of Classical Teachers of Southern California 

(March 6) 

The Berkeley Conference on Greek, Dean E. C. Norton, Pomona College, and 
others. 

“Some Opportunities Offered a Student at Oxford and Berlin,” Miss Emily L. 
Shields, Pasadena. 

“Translation from Sallust’s Catiline,”’ Miss Katherine C. Carr, Los Angeles 
High School. 

“A New System of Language Study,’ Professor H. T. Archibald, Occidental 
College. 

“Recent Matters of Interest to Classical Teachers.” 

Chorus from the Antigone, Hellenic Society of Occidental College. 


Classical Association of Mississippi (April 30 and May 1) 

“Our Craft: Its Use and Purpose,’”’ M. W. Swartz, Millsaps College. 

“Higher Standards,” A. J. Aven, Mississippi College. 

“The Value of Graduate Study for the Teacher of the Classics in the High School,”’ 
Miss Fitts, Natchez Institute. 

“Some Experiences in Teaching High-School Latin,’ Geo. G. Hurst, University 
Training School. 

“‘Vergil in English,” Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi. 

“The Teaching of Vergil in the High School,’’ Miss Neill, Oxford High School. 

“The Study of Roman Customs and Dress as a Means of Keeping Classroom 
Interest Alive,’ Mr. Noble, Millsaps College. 

‘Efficiency in the Teaching of Second-Year Latin,”’ I. T. Gilmer, Laurel High 
School. 

“The Fourth Year of High-School Latin,’’ O. A. Shaw, Winona High School. 

“The First Year’s Work in Latin,’’ General Discussion, led by J. E. Brown, 
Mississippi Heights Academy. 


Classical Association of the Atlantic States (April 23 and 24) 

“Elements of Interest in the Anabasis,’’ Dr. Roscoe Guernsey, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

“Hysteron Proteron inthe Aeneid,” Dr. Roland G. Kent, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“De Quincy and Macaulay: Their Use of Classical Tradition,” Dr. Richard M. 
Gummere, Haverford College. 

“The Place of the Reader in First-Year Latin,” Dr. Susan Braley Franklin, New 
York City. 

“Matters of Present Moment and How to Deal with Them,” Miss Josie A. Davis, 
New York City. 

“The Value of the Classics: An Outsider’s View,’’ Professor William W. Comfort, 
Haverford College. 

“‘Symposium on First-Year Latin: Essentials vs. Non-essentials.’’ 

“The Legality of the Trial and Condemnation of the Catilinarian Conspirators, 
Professor G. W. Botsford, Columbia University. 

‘Amateur and Professional Latin in the High School,” Mr. C. R. Jeffords, 
Brooklyn. 
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‘Some Recent Excavations in Asia Minor and Greece,’’ Professor D. M. Robin- 


son, Johns Hopkins University. 
“An Examination of the Theory of Sense-Perception as Stated by Lucretius,” 


Professor Robert B. English, Washington and Jefferson College. 
“The Roman Forum,” illustrated, by Professor Christian Huelsen. 


Miscellaneous News 

As a result of a meeting of the Latin teachers of the Columbus, O., high 
schools last spring, an organization has been formed, the Columbus Latin Club, 
“‘to advance the interests of the classics in Columbus and vicinity.” The plan 
is to have three meetings a year to listen to papers on subjects pertaining to the 
Latin teacher’s work. The club is the result of the inspiration received by two 
of the teachers who visited the meeting at New Orleans. Miss Harriet Kirby 
is its first president. 

The result of a vote taken by the Illinois members of the Classical Association, 
who have been considering the question of state meetings is as follows: of 132 
replies sent in 36 favored a meeting at Springfield, 94 favored meetings in con- 
nection with the high-school conferences at the University of Chicago and the 
University of Illinois, while 2 favored meetings of both kinds. Further expression 
of opinion should be addressed to the state vice-president, Professor H. J. Barton, 
Champaign, Ill. 

The Classical Club of Muhlenberg College, which was recently organized 
under the direction of Professor Robert C. Horn, has undertaken as its serious 
work the reading of scenes from Aristophanes and the study and presentation of 
available Greek music. A great deal of interest has been manifested in the work 
of the club, which aims at stimulating a greater interest in the Classics and at 
bringing the men together for social enjoyment and recreation. 








Book Reviews 


Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. By Tu. ZIeELINSKI. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1908. Pp. viii. + 453. 

Professor Zielinski’s brilliant sketch of the influence exerted by Cicero on the 
thought of subsequent ages—a work first published in 1897—is here enlarged 
to thrice its former size. ‘The additions are quite equal to the original portions 
in worth and interest. The author has few rivals as regards keenness of insight 
and lucidity of exposition. As a result, his treatment of a difficult theme in its 
many ramifications is both illuminating and plausible. 

The first of the sections of any considerable length is an analysis of Cicero's 
oratorical and philosophical writings. The De officiis receives special attention, 
and the whole passage serves as a valuable propaedeutic to the chapters which 
immediately succeed it on the history of early Christian doctrine (pp. 11-109). 
These chapters are themselves enlarged to include a detailed analysis of Lactan- 
tius’ Institutiones Divinae and Ambrose’s De officiis, as well as a systematic 
statement of the principles involved in the Pelagian controversy (pp. 119-64). 
This new matter brings out with great clearness the extent to which Ambrose, in 
the building up of his system of Christian Ethics, was indebted to Cicero, as well 
as the inevitableness of the clash between the Christian doctrines of natural 
depravity and the all-sufficiency of faith and the corresponding Ciceronian tenets, 
which were those of Pelagius. The study of Cicero’s influence on Voltaire is in 
this edition prefaced by a long excursus on the chief exponents of the English 
deistic philosophy (pp. 260-304). 

Perhaps no part of the new portion of this work is more delightful in point 
of style and suggestiveness than the pages in which our author presents us with a 
searching analysis of the personality of Cicero (pp. 172-210). Certainly no part 
will better repay the perusal of the lover of Cicero. Here the chief emphasis is 
laid on Cicero’s almost total lack of an intuitive sense for facts, and consequent 
tendency to assign in his imagination to the leading men of his day parts which 
they were but ill-qualified, and not at all minded, to play. Perhaps we should 
hardly be inclined to go all the way with our author as he applies his plausible 
theory to the successive enigmas of Cicero’s conduct; yet we close the chapters 
with a feeling that their total effect is little short of revolutionary, and that the 
ground has been cut out from under the feet of any future Drumann or Mommsen. 

Our author’s fondness for the psychological method of approach is again 
apparent in a long passage on the psychology of the periodical sentence (pp. 27 ff.). 
This is the era when the psychologist and the economist are disporting themselves 
by dressing the facts of history in new and startling guise—a process which the 
judicious may well view with alarm. At such a critical time, the appearance of 
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a work exhibiting such a sane and temperate application of the new methods as 
does this book of Professor Zielinski’s is beyond measure reassuring. 

The book is printed with that almost excessive regard for the reader’s eyesight 
by which the modern German printers seem to be trying to atone for generations 
of neglect. If copies of it could be placed generally in the hands of Latin teachers, 
it could not fail to promote that increase in breadth of view and freshness—one 
might almost say fervor—of spirit which the friends of classical training have 


come to feel as a vital need. 
W. S. BuRRAGE 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. By WiLttAM A. MERRILL. American 
Book Company, 1907. ; 

The editor acknowledges his indebtedness to his great predecessors, to Lach- 
mann, to Munro, to Giussani, and others, and the impression grows as one reads 
this edition that little or nothing in all the immense mass of literature on Lucretius 
has escaped his notice. The book has been long in making and is ambitious in 
its scope. There are notes on the language, on the text, on the philosophy, and 
on the poem as a piece of literature, but those dealing with language are the most 
frequent, and they are very detailed. The text has been treated conservatively 
and is on the whole reliable. 

On the explanatory side the commentary is less satisfactory. Neither the 
philosophy of Lucretius nor his literary excellence has been adequately discussed 
or illustrated. There is still room for an edition which would furnish a thorough- 
going exposition of Lucretius’ science, based on an easy familiarity with ancient 
philosophy and a fairly comprehensive grasp of the teachings of modern science. 
There should go with this an appreciation of the great literary value of the poem. 
This is a large demand, I am aware, but to gain it we might well dispense with 
the many pages of repetitive notes on linguistic and textual questions found in the 
conventional commentary. Why is it necessary that each new edition of a classical 
author should go on repeating the notes of his predecessors? ‘The cumulative 
commentary may be necessary in a school textbook, but in an edition meant for 
scholars, why keep threshing over grain already well winnowed? ‘There is new 
material in this edition and good material too, but why should it be necessary to 
read 800 pages to get it? Lachmann’s work was firsthand, Munro had a fair 
field, Brieger’s very perversity may be a recommendation, and Giussani con- 
tributes a special and an original attitude of mind toward Lucretius. What we 
want now is someone who has digested these editions to give us an appreciative 
exposition of the De Rerum Natura so that the poem may make its proper appeal 
to the scientist, the psychologist, the sociologist, and the man of letters. 

M. S. S. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. WARDE FOWLER. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xiii+362. $2.25. 

Strangely enough in writing their sketches of Roman life English scholars 
have reversed the chronological order. Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire was followed by his treatment of the period from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelius, and is now supplemented in Fowler’s work by a discussion 
of the same topic for the Late Republic. Our main need now in English is an ade- 
quate account of social conditions under the Early Empire. The eleven chapters 
of this latest addition to the series deal with ‘‘The Topography of Rome,” “The 
Lower Population,” “‘The Men of Business and Their Methods,” ‘‘’The Govern- 
ing Aristocracy,” ‘Marriage and the Roman Lady,” ‘‘The Education of the 
Upper Classes,”’ “‘The Slave Population,” ‘‘The House of the Rich Man in 
Town and Country,” “The Daily Life of the Well-to-do,” ‘“ Holidays and Public 
Amusements,” and ‘‘ Religion.” The several chapters are essentially independent 
essays upon the topics which they treat, and begin in many cases with a brief 
historical introduction of the subject. The work is admirably done, and the 
book will be of lively interest both to the general reader and to the special student 
of Roman life. 

The main criticism which one is inclined to make of it is that it deals almost 
exclusively with the upper classes. In the one chapter which has to do with 
the masses, the author speaks of the difficulty which we experience in under- 
standing their conditions, because ‘‘we hear hardly anything of them in the 
literature of the time” (p. 43). Why did he not take the inscriptions into account, 
which furnish an inexhaustible fund of information concerning these very people ? 
It is true that there are not many inscriptions of the Republican period, but 
from those of the Early Empire many interesting conclusions could have been 
safely drawn, because the life of the common people did not change radically 
during the century which immediately followed the death of Cicero. This 
source of information has been drawn upon slightly in one case, in dealing with 
the collegia, but could have been used to advantage elsewhere. It might have 
led the author, for instance, to modify the views which he expresses on “‘Reli- 
gion” in chap. xi (cf. Harkness, ‘‘The Scepticism and Fatalism of the Common 
People of Rome as Illustrated by the Sepulchral Inscriptions,” 7. A. P. A., 
XXX, pp. 56-89). It is strange too that little or no use seems to have been 
made of Catullus. 

Fowler properly leaves politics out of consideration, but something should 
have been said of the close connection which existed during this period between 
society and politics, of the large part which women played in politics, and of 
the effect upon them and upon social conditions of their indirect participation in 
public affairs. Servilia, Tertulla, Porcia, Hortensia, and Fulvia are too charac- 
teristic of the period to be passed over without mention. Footnotes are spar- 
ingly used, as is proper in a book of this sort, but now and then one would like 
to know the authority on which a conclusion is based; to know, for instance, 
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whether the statement that ‘‘every highly educated man at this time owned a 
library” finds sufficient support in the literature of the time, or rests upon general 
probability. F. F. ABBOTT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Buried Herculaneum. By ETHEL Ross BARKER. London: A. & C. 
Black, 1908. Pp. vii+254, with g plans and 64 illustrations. 
$3.00. 


“The aim of this book is to give an account of past excavations at Hercula- 
neum: to describe, as they once were, those buildings that have been stripped of 
their treasures, left in ruins, and reburied; and to connect with the buildings where 
they originally stood, the bronzes and marbles now in the museum at Naples.” 

After very brief chapters on the life, history, excavation, and plan of the ancient 
city, the author treats individual ruins: theater, basilica, temp.es, House of the 
Papyri, and other dwellings. Then follow accounts of sculpture, frescoes, statu- 
ettes and furniture, and inscriptions, with appendices containing bibliographies 
of the most important works on Herculaneum and its various classes of monu- 
ments, and, finally. catalogues of the bronzes, marbles, and frescoes, giving date 
of discovery of each, position when found, reference to reproductions in the pres- 
ent work and in Comparetti and Di Petra, and numerical designation in the 
Naples Museum The interest is greatest in the parts treating of the House of 
the Papyri and its treasures: the go statues and busts and the 1,086 whole and 
fragmentary written works, attempts to unroll and decipher only a fifth of which 
cost a total of £80,000 from 1754 to 1876. 

The purpose of the book as set forth in the preface is literally realized. There 
is little controversy in it; the material presented is so compact as to seem almost 
like a series of outlines or lecture-notes; the style is so inelastic and plain that 
the reader is surprised when he happens on the two or three little bursts in the 
nature of ornament,; and the author is .o intent on a concrete presentation of 
the subject as even to be guilty of a grammatical nod or two: “‘we have about 
some half-dozen frescoes;”’ ‘‘the laments of Pliny and Petronius was.” Brevity. 
lucidity, and rapidity, however, save the work from dulness, and its conclusions 
seem to be based on adequate study. 

For those who wish in concise and convenient form the pertinent facts regard- 
ing the excavation of Herculaneum and the character and present location of 
its treasures, Buried Herculaneum will prove serviceable. It is neither so well 
written nor so entertaining as Waldstein, the only other modern work on the sub- 
ject, but is more unified and less extravagant, and is to be preferred as an intro- 
duction to a somewhat neglected subject. It is bound in blue and gold, with 
gilt top, the paper is fair, and the illustrations, mostly reproductions of Brogi 
and Alinari photographs, are good. The type is large, and the whole 195 pages 


of the body of the book may be read in two or three hours. 
GRANT SHOWERMAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The Aeneid jor Boys and Girls; told from Vergil in simple language. 
By ALFRED J. CaurcH, M. A. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1908. Pp. 300. 

Those who have read and enjoyed Church’s former works, ‘‘The Iliad for 
Boys and Girls” and “‘The Odyssey for Boys and Girls,” will welcome this similar 
treatment of the Aeneid. Perhaps we are wrong in assuming that the great classi- 
cal epics need any simplification in order to suit them to the youthful under- 
standing and interest. Children understand and appreciate a great deal more 
in literature than they are given credit for; and the average boy can probably 
enjoy Homer from a good translation, without any process of literary predigestion 
performed by others in his behalf. 

But, entirely aside from the question of the need of any simplification of 
Homer and Vergil, and without raising the question as to whether the child would 
not much better approach these authors by way of their unchanged works in 
good translation, we welcome Mr. Church’s books, for they are well written, in 
good, straightforward, simple English, and put the reader easily and quickly in 
possession of the story as a whole. This, unfortunately, the ordinary student of 
Vergil rarely gets. Occupied as he is from day to day with the mastering of a small 
portion of the poem, he cannot appreciate the rélation of the parts, or get any- 
thing like a comprehensive view of the whole. On this account, if for no other, 
the book before us is valuable, and we commend it not alone to children but to 
older students as well. 

The book is divided into chapters, each devoted to one particular story in 
the Aeneid. These are set in chronological order, and cover the whole poem in 
their scope. The value of the book is further enhanced by twelve colored 


illustrations. 
F. J. MILLer 





Selected Epigrams oj Martial. With Introduction and Notes. By 
EpwIN Post. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1908. _ Pp. li+ 402. 


$1. 50. 

Of the three hundred epigrams which Mr. Post has selected for this edition 
of Martial there are few whose presence can be generally deplored. His text is 
Lindsay’s excepting some thirty readings; since these usually do not much affect 
the sense one need not demand too urgently his reasons for taking a good 6 where 
Lindsay accepts a good c reading, or (rarely) vice versa, and for frequently pre- 
ferring Heinsius to satisfactory MSS. 

The book’s chief and familiar defect is that it is written for both undergraduate 
and instructor. The results, in detail, of a thorough use of a rather form‘dable 
bibliography and copious quotations from various Latin authors paralleling or 
explaining Martial’s sentiments students of course will carefully ignore. Of an 
extraordinarily large number of superfluous and wordy paraphrases of Martial’s 
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clearest and most pointed remarks, of several unusual interpretations of the 
epigrammatist’s meaning, of some indifferent translations, and of certain recurring 
descriptive phrases instructors can hardly be unconscious. 

The introduction is good, though Mr. Post is occasionally inclined to cull 
biographical data from only a few epigrams and to approach a joke too reveren- 
tially. Reflections on the poet’s insomnia, filial ingratitude, and poverty are 
illustrations. Reference to Martial’s brilliancy and delicacy of touch is accom- 
panied by no allusion to his savage slugging; characterization of the poet as a 
polite beggar is attended by no comment upon his impoliteness when the receipts 
were unsatisfactory. Oltramare’s essay would have been suggestive here. 

The notes often contain more collateral information than can be gathered 
from all other editions collectively, though Flach’s commentary on Book I does 
not seem to have been consulted. In only a half-dozen places could additional 
explanation be desired. In only a half-dozen cases, too, would further aid to 
translation be advisable; at fully a half-hundred points less would suffice. The 
full implication of pregnant words is seldom allowed to escape the reader; some- 
times indeed, a word has perhaps seemed more significant to Mr. Post than it was 
to Martial. Alternative interpretations and simplified reconstructions of the epi- 
grammatist’s sentences are numerous, the latter unnecessarily so. The indices 
are helpful and complete. It is clearly a book upon which much time has been 
spent; and it is undoubtedly the best college edition of the poet available. 

PAUL NIXON 


BowDoIN COLLEGE 
Brunswick, Me. 





